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Beginning a New Reinhold Niebuhr Feature--- 





A Man’s Goodness and Social Patterns 


R AGES people have debated whether good men create a good society 

or whether the virtue of individuals is primarily the fruit of right social 

conditions. There is manifestly no conclusion to this debate because 
human beings are both the creatures and the creators of their social environ- 
ment. We do, however, have a remarkable experiment on at the present 
time which shows that men are at least as much the creatures of their environ- 
ment as its creators. I mean the experiment of armies of occupation. 


qOur armies were not guilty of anything like the Japanese rape of Nanking 
or of the German cruelties. But they did transgress all the ordinary bounds 
of honesty. . . . 9§JThis breakdown in restraint is one reason why we 
may hope that physical occupation of defeated nations will not last too 
long. . . . Wegetavery clear picture of this moral situation in the prac- 
tices of armies of occupation. The lesson we learn from them might well 


persuade us not to count too much on individual goodness in other types of 
human relations, if the social fabric of life tends toward injustice. {Only a 
comparative few are able to rise above the general standards of righteousness 
which are guaranteed in the social arrangements under which we live. (Copy- 
right, 1947, Religious News Service.) 


Full article on page four, ‘‘The Morals of Occupation Armies’ 
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Letters to the Editors 





Here’s an Out-of-the-Ordinary Y. P. Meeting 





Corpus Christi Stresses Brotherhood 


To the Editors: 

The cause of interfaith, interracial 
brotherhood was pushed a slight step for- 
ward when the young people’s groups of 
the First Presbyterian church, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, invited to their church, 


February 13, representatives of all 
young people’s societies of the city 
churches. One hundred and thirty came. 

The city has nearly 20 per cent Latin- 


American population; about five per cent 
Negro; also 300 families, all of 
which were Most 
unique, however, was the response given 


Jewish 
groups represented. 
the gathering by the young people them- 
Each church was asked to choose 
representatives to speak on the 


selves. 


one of its 


theme: “Know Your Neighbor.” The Bible 
reference was cited from Matthew 22:37- 
59: “and thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 


One young from the St. Mat- 


thew Baptist Church (Negro) madea very 


woman 


stirring talk, saying, “Unles we do get 
neighbors of other 
races, we will not be able to find the full 
salvation of God we all seek. It is the 
primary duty of 
seek such a salvation now.” 

One could hardly determine which one 
of the young people gave the best digest 
of this Bible reference because all vied 
The summary talks. were 
given by the Rev. W. C. Black of the St. 
Matthew Baptist Church and Rabbi Sid- 
Wolf of Temple Beth El. Mr. Black 
saw this meeting, with many others of 
similar intent, as the means of bringing 
all Christian knowledge from the heart 
eut to the point of action where we are 
able to see with all men that we are 
brothers in God in truth as well as in 
Rabbi Wolf believed it was for 
today to show us the way of 
which their adults’ had 


down to know our 


every young person to 


for honors here. 


ney A. 


word. 
youth 
brotherhood 
grossly neglected 

Charles T. Campbell, minister of youth 
of the host church, led the young people’s 
groups to arrange the banquet gratis to 
all guests and set up the program. A re- 
turn invitation was extended by Rabbi 
Wolf for a similar group to come to Tem- 
ple Beth El in the very near future. 

CHARLES T. CAMPBELL, 
Minister of Youth. 

First Church, 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


Negroes in the Army 


To the Editors: 

I have been reading with a great deal 
of interest the recent letters in THE OUT- 
LOOK regarding the Christian's attitude 
toward the Negro. 

Having had the privilege of spending 
twenty-eight months in the E. T. O. as 
a soldier during World War II, I had 
many chances to observe the conduct of 
the Negro soldier and to see just what 
he would do when given the opportunity. 
Therefore I feél that my observations 
might shed some light on the question un- 
der discussion. 

Being on detached service with the dock 
military police for four weeks in the 
beautiful city of Belfast, North Ireland, 
I was walking along Antrim Road, one 
of the main thoroughfares of the city, one 
afternoon shortly after my arrival in that 
place, when I chanced to look across the 
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street and there I saw two beautiful 
young girls about eighteen years of age. 
One of them had a real black Negro by 
the arm and the other was holding on to 
the arm of a half-yellow Negro. 

In England, Negro soldiers kept com- 
pany with white girls, and it was a com- 
beautiful white girls 
with soldiers. 
You could also see white girls with babies 
whose fathers were Negroes, 

I spent thirteen months as a guard in 


mon sight to see 


eping company Negro 


tockades for American prisoners. As a 
fighting man the average Negro was no 
rood Ninety-nine white soldiers placed 


at the front would stay there, but nine 
out of every ten Negroes would not stay 
at the front. In fact, most of the Negroes 
were in rear eschelon groups and it was 
from these groups that we got most of 


our prisoners. While I served as guard 


ut the stockade near Cherbourg, France, 
we had over §00 at one time, and over 
609 of them were Negroes. 

Il guarded 26 prisoners in an old Ger- 


man pillbox once. All of these prisoners 
condemneéd to die, and all but four 
of them were Negroes. 

Once at Cherbourg Negro sol- 
diers, during the last war, made improper 
French girl. She refused 
them and they shot at her and killed a 


were 


some 


advances to a 


seven-year-old child who was walking 
behind her. 
All these incidents could have _ been 


avoided if our army authorities had made 
. rule forbidding Negro soldiers to asso- 
with white women. 

I have heard the Negro soldier say what 
he intended to do when he came back to 
the States. I have even heard Negro sol- 
diers say they intended to kill people 
when they came back to America. 

We had people of all nationalities in 
ur army, and I helped to handle German, 
French, Russian, Polish, and Mongolian 
prisoners, but the American Negro pri- 


ciate 


oner was the worst and most vicious of 
ny of them. 

If we allow the Negro to mix with the 
have the same 
own country 
which I have mentioned in this letter. 

By all means give the Negro equal edu- 
cational and industrial opportunities as 
white people have, and help him finan- 
cially with church and school if neces- 
sary, but keep their churches and schools 
separate from those of the white people! 
Christianity does not require social mix- 
ins of the races. In educating the Ne- 
zxro let him understand that there are cer- 
tain social barriers that must not be cast 
aside. 

\ Negro from the South gave us much 
less trouble in the army than a Negro 
from the North or the West. The South 
has always had the best policy in regard 
to the Negro. Let us not change it. 

FRANCIS D. GUM. 

Mountain Grove, Va. 


white people we will 


things happening in our 


Vould If He Could 


To the Editors: 


(Here’s a difference Martin Luther did 
not know about.) 

In a recent issue of THE OUTLOOK 
(Feb. 24), Dr. Edgar Gammon makes an 
appeal for the Hampden-Sydney campaign, 
stating that, in every instance, those 
churches had raised their quotas where 
the pastor took the lead in putting it 


over; that the reverse was also true. 


re-entered as second class matter, June 15, 


This is in line with the prevalent ideg 
that the minister is the “Key Man,” ang 
thus becomes the “object of attack” by 
every cause, every campaign 
movement. 


and every 
Of course, he is in a strategic 
position, but perhaps we should remem- 
ber that no one key can unlock every 
door. 

In a ministers’ meeting in Charlotte, a 
Roman Catholic priest protested that hig 
small parish had been assigned more than 
their share in carrying out a citywide 
campaign of one sort or another. A Bap- 
tist preacher replied, “Father, you ought 
not to mind. In the Catholic Church, you 
priests can tell your people what to do, 
or they will go to hell. In the Protestant 
churches, we pastors tell our people what 
to do and they tell us to go to hell!” 

THE REV. WOOD IFHECOOD. 


Protests Reported Endorsement 
To the Editors: 

Herewith I register my protest against 
the Federal Council of Churches reported 
under a United Press date line of Feb. 
17 as urging the confirmation of David 
Lilienthal as head of the Civilian Atomie 
Commission. It is not the part of our 
church to enter into a political debate of 
this kind. In view of the fact that our 
church is a member of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, we find ourselves involved 
in a very bitter political controversy. I 
regard the action of the Federal Coundil 
of Churches as highly discourteous, to say 
the least, toward our church. For the 
Federal CoCuncil of Churches to speak on 
political matters for our church is in- 
tolerable. 

JAMES H. TAYLOR, 
Charleston, S. C. 


FC Made No Statement 


New York. (RNS)—Dr. Samuel Me- 
Crea Cavert, general secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches, has denied 
that the Federal Council signed a state- 
ment which deplored recent Congres- 
sional attacks on the principles of the 
Acheson-Lilienthal Report on interna- 
tional control of atomic energy. 

The statement referred to was re- 
ported from Washington, D. C., to have 


‘been signed by representatives of 21 na- 


tional organizations, including nine re- 
ligious groups. 

“The council,’ Dr. Cavert said, “has 
made no statement about the Congres- 
sional hearings on atomic energy or 
about the ratification of any member of 
the Commission on Atomic Energy. The 
council is on record as supporting the 
basic principles of the Acheson-Lilien- 
thal Report, but it is contrary to the 
policy of the council either to endorse 
or oppose the appointment of any spe- 
cific person to public office.” 
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EILEEN 





ABBOTT 
In Las Vegas they say the churches need ministers like her.— (RNS Photo.) 


i oung People Against Boycott 


Las Vegus. Nev. (RNS).—Plans for a 
boycott agains. youth activities of local 
churches were considered and then 
unanimously rejected by a group of 
teen-agers here. 

The meeting climaxed the youngsters’ 
resentment of what they called the 
clergy’s failure voluntarily to come for- 
ward and back tuem and their leader, 
Miss Eileen Abbott, 21, in a campaign 
to stop the sale of liquor to minors in 
this community (OUTLOOK, March 3). 
The teen-agers rejected the plan “be- 
cause we need more and better, rather 
than fewer, youth activities in our 
churches.” 

On February 8, three youngsters un- 
der the leadership of Miss Abbott made 
a surprise sortie in which they secured 
evidence against thirty liquor establish- 
ments that were selling to minors. The 


group have since declared themselves 
resentful that the churches of the com- 
munity had not made any move to rec- 
tify the situation before they took mat- 
ters into their own hands. 

“The trouble with the clergy,” said 
one teen-ager, “is that most of them 
are getting financial support from the 
liquor and gambling interests.” 

After deciding against the boycott the 
youngsters discussed the churches in 
general, and the clergy in particular, in 
their relations with young people. “The 
ministers are so busy preaching Chris- 
tianity they don’t have enough time to 
practice it,” was characteristic of their 
comments. 

One 17-year-old said he had gone to 
Sunday school for ten years to learn 
Christianity and to the Boy Scouts for 

(Continued on page 4.) 


360 Delegates Form 
Economie Code for 


Study by Churches 


Locked Upen as ‘‘Starting Point’’ in 
Effort to Establish Christian Ways 


Pittsburgh (R N S).—An economic 
code for the churches was adopted here 
hy 360 representatives of labor, busi- 


hess, agriculture, and religion at the 
closing session of the National Confer- 
ence on the Church and Economie Life. 

Outlining the church’s_ responsibili- 
ties in the economic sphere and setting 
forth a program for the application of 
Christian principles to economic issues, 
the statement was adopted after three 
cays of lively debate among delegates 
with widely divergent points of view. 

Delegates were predominantly lay- 
men appointed by 25 denominations in 
the Federal Council of Churches, con- 
vener of the conference. 

Desizned primarily to as a 
“starting point for the continuing study 
of economic issues by the churches”’ the 
statement is in three parts—economic 
issues of concern to the church, the re- 
sponsibilities of the church, and a pro- 
gram for meeting its responsibilities. 

The statement asserted that each 
person has a right and duty to work 
at a job he regards as a vocation; that 
production exists to serve necessary and 
desirable consumption; that property 
represents a trusteeship under God and 
should be held subject to the needs of 
the community. 

It also expressed the desirability of 
working toward an economy which pro- 
vides an assured adequate annual in- 
come for every family. 


serve 


Service Motive Dominant 


While profits are “characteristic of a 
money economy and are defensible,” the 
statement declared, Christians must be 
activated more by a service motive than 
by a profit motive. 

Affirming the right of economic 
groups to organize, provided their pur- 
poses and activities do not contravene 
the welfare of the entire community, 
the report asserted that “the larger 
community cannot tolerate any monop- 
oly over information, processes, natural 
resources, capital or labor.”’ 

The church was specifically urged to 


set an example in its own employment, 
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investment and other economic prac- 
tices; to promote equal and unsegre- 
gated opportunity for all; to stand for 
the abolition of “preventable’’ poverty; 
to seek to discover the truth about 
economic conditions and to speak out 
against clear instances of specific injus- 
tice; and to examine the effect on so- 
ciety and on the individual of either 
concentration or diffusion of power in 
our present economic life. 


Survey of Church Practices 


In this connection, it was recom- 
mended that the Federal Council con- 
duct and publish a study summarizing 
the present practices and policies of 
churches in matters of employment, in- 
vestment, and other economic activi- 
ties and to develop criteria for the gui- 
dance of churches. 

Acknowledging the difficulties of ap- 
plying Christian principles to concrete 
situations, the program of action 
stressed the need for educating Chris- 
tians for economic participation and for 
a better understanding of economic 
problems. 

In a statement to the press, Charles 
P. Taft, president of the Federal Coun- 
cil and chairman of the conference, said 
the meeting had “set in motion a pro- 
cess within the Protestant churches 
which should lead in time to wide- 
spread study and discussion of economic 
problems.” 

He pointed out that the report of the 
conference is not binding on denomina- 
tions or organizations represented. 


USA Presbyteries Taking Negative 
Stand on Ordination of Women 


Philadelphia. (RNS)—-Should women 
be admitted to the pulpits of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, as pastors? Pres- 
byteries are now voting on this question, 
and the returns to date show 36 presby- 
teries in favor of, and 41 presbyteries 
against, an overture which would permit 
women to be ordained. 

Five presbyteries report no conclusive 
action yet taken in the controversial 
matter. There are 268 presbyteries in 
the church, leaving more than two- 
thirds of the total number yet to be 
heard from. 

The overture, adopted at the 158th 
General Assembly held last May, pro- 
poses to amend the church’s Form of 
Government to read as follows: 

“The ordinary and perpetual officers 
in the church are bishops or pastors; the 
representatives of the people, usually 
styled ruling elders and deacons. These 
officers may be either men or women, 
and wherever this provision is appli- 
cable, directly or impliedly, there the 
terms employed are to be interpreted in 
harmony therewith.” 

A favorable vote of a majority of the 
presbyteries and approval and enact- 
ment by a subsequent Assembly are re- 
quired for the overture to become the 
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law of the church. Further replies are 
expected to come in more rapidly with 
the approach of the 159th General As- 
sembly to be held in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, May 22-29. 


Snakes Prohibited in Services 


Nashville, Tenn. (RNS)—A law to 
prohibit display of poisonous snakes in 
any way as to endanger the life of any 
person was passed by the Tennessee 
General Assembly. The bill, aimed at 
religious cults which practice snake 
handling in their services, provides fines 
of not Iess than $50 and not more than 
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$150 and jail terms up to six months for 
violation. (See also Virginia, page 12.) 





LAS VEGAS YOUNG PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 3.) 

ten months ‘‘to learn how to use it.” 

The group finally reached the con- 
clusion that, ‘‘What the churches in 
Las Vegas need are ministers with as 
much horse-sense, guts, and under- 
standing as Eileen Abbott.” And the 
meeting broke up with each boy pledged 
to ‘“‘try to figure out what we can do 
about it.’”’ 





The Morals of Occupation Armies 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


OR AGES people have debated 
whether good men create a good 
society or whether the virtue of in- 

dividuals is primarily the fruit of right 
social conditions, There is manifestly 
no conclusion to this 
debate because hu- 
man beings are both 
the creatures and 
the creators of their 
social environment. 

We do, however, 
have a remarkable 
experiment going on 
at the present time 
which shows that 
men are at least as 





Dr. Niebuhr 
much the creatures of their environment 


as its creators. I mean the experiment 
of armies of occupation, 

When a victorious army occupies the 
territory of a defeated nation a situation 
is created in which some men are abso- 
lutely powerful and others are com- 
pletely weak. The moral consequences 
of such a situation are very instructive. 
When power stands in immediate juxta- 
position to weakness the consequence is 
injustice. 

Victorious armies have looted and 
raped through all the ages. Not all 
members of the armies succumb to the 
temptation of power; because some men 
always rise above their social environ- 
ment. But there can be no question that 
many men have looted and raped as 
members of victorious armies who would 
never have thought of being involved in 
such crimes if they had remained sub- 
ject to the traditional restraints of a 
traditional society. 


anything like the Japanese rape of 

Nanking or of the German cruel- 
ties. But they did transgress all the 
ordinary bounds of honesty. 

In making a survey of German 
schools, our committee discovered that 
the Germans, who have few textbooks, 
are very dependent upon the use of films 
in primary schools, having developed 
visual education to a high degree. But 
they could not use their films because 


O: ARMIES were not guilty of 


American soldiers had stolen about half 
of all projectors from the schools. 

When Army officers were indicted for 
the theft of the crown jewels of Hesse, 
they declared that they did nothing 
which was not general practice, 

The sex habits of armies of occupation 
have not greatly changed through the 
ages. Army commands can, with greater 
or less rigor, save the women of oc- 
cupied nations from violence. But when 
a soldier of an occupation force is 
wealthy as well as powerful (wealthy by 
virtue of the chocolates and cigarettes 
at his disposal), and when the occupied 
peoples are poor enough to be tempted 
to sell virtue for sustenance, the ordi- 
nary restraints upon sexual life dis- 
appear. 


HIS BREAKDOWN in restraint is 
one reason why we may hope that 
physical occupation of defeated 

nations will not last too long. The de- 
feated nations must be supervised over 
an extended period of time, but not by 
physical occupation. There is simply nv 
way of achieving a high degree of jus- 
tice when absolute power is juxtaposed 
to absolute weakness. 


We get a very clear picture of this 
moral situation in the practices of 
armies of occupation. The lesson we 
learn from them might well persuade us 
not to count too much on _ individua! 
goodness in other types of human re- 
lations, if the social fabric of life tends 
toward injustice. 


Only a comparative few are able to 
rise above the general standards of 
righteousness which are guaranteed in 
the social arrangements under which we 
live. 


(Copyright 1947, by Religious News 
Service. ) 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—With this issue 
we begin the regular publication of this 
column. Dr, Niebuhr is one of the out- 
standing Christian leaders of our times. 
A minister, speaker, writer of note, he 
is a member of the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
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The Modern Woman’s Dilemma 
By NATALIE McFADEN BLANTON* 


Part I. 


LSEWHERE I have set forth the very obvious but 
indisputable fact that women are the bearers and 
preservers of life, the mothers of the race; and I 
have maintained that as their attitudes and actions com- 
ported with this high calling their lives would be fruitful 
and happy; that as 
they failed to under- 
stand and act in ac- 
cordance with it, they 
would run into frus- 
tration and _ futility, 
since in the _ racial 
family, selfishness is 
as deadly a sin as in 
the individual family, 
the only valid purpose 
in human life being 
the good of the whole. 
I have not, of course, 
contended that all wo- 
men must bear chil- 
dren, and that no wo- 
men might have a ca- 
reer not directly con- 
nected with mother- 
hood, but simply that 
the deepest motivation 
in a woman’s life 
should be a concern 
Mrs. Blanton for the human race, 
that however she expresses herself she must be a conserver, 
not a waster nor a destroyer of life; that nothing can re- 
lease her from the social responsibility inherent in the 
biologic responsibility for the family; that her home is in 
no sense separate from the world, and that the only way 
to protect it is for her to launch out into the work of the 
world in an ever-widening circle of righteous endeavor.f 


An Old Problem Now More Difficult 


I am sure no thoughtful woman has difficulty in accept- 
ing theoretically the biologic and social responsibility of 
women for the family. The difficulty comes not with the 
theory, but with the practice. I doubt if there is a sin- 
gle one of us who is not sometimes perplexed, who is not 
frequently torn, who is not often—at least subconsciously— 
distressed by the conflict of purpose that she experiences 
as a result of such an acceptance. How shall we live our 
belief that women are responsible for the human family? 
How divide our time between the four-walled home and 
the world that is separated from it by such thin partitions? 
How be our best selves and at the same time live for 
others? This to my mind constitutes the modern woman’s 
dilemma—an age-old dilemma—but one magnified by the 
accelerated tempo of life today and by woman’s changed 
position in it. 

This problem has to do with women who find marriage 
and the home—even a happy marriage and a beloved home 
—cutting across a chosen field of endeavor for which 


*Mrs. Wyndham Blanton is the daughter of a Presbyte- 
rian minister (Dr. Frank T. McFaden) and the wife of a 
Physician who is a Presbyterian elder. She is a leader in 
church and civic affairs. The Blantons have four children 
and five grandchildren; last Christmas, Mrs. Blanton was 
chosen as the Christmas Mother for her city of Richmond, 
Va. 


+A Mother Speaks; privately printed. 


they may be far better fitted, for which they may have 
trained through expensive years; and with the still larger 
group of women, who while they may not be trained for 
anything else feel temperamentally unsuited to the work 
of a home. It concerns the influence which this psycho- 
logical damage to so many women must be having on mar- 
riage. The institution is showing signs of deterioration 
which should not longer be overlooked. It has to do with 
the influence this continued unhappiness on the part of 
numbers of women may be having on our nation’s growing 
problem of juvenile delinquency and crime, and on the 
age’s general unrest. And women, who have most to gain 
from the home, and most to lose with its breakdown, should 
be concerned to study that influence. 

Women are not to blame for all the symptoms of decay 
in the modern home, even though the symptoms are syn- 
chronized with their late Nineteenth and early Twentieth 
Century emancipation from a legal and political and so- 
cial status but little removed from slavery. A hundred 
years ago the American woman had no property rights, no 
rights in her children, and no social position except that 
accruing to her from her husband. Since few jobs and no 
careers were open to women the unmarried woman was 
usually an unwanted poor relation. One could more rea- 
sonably defend the idea that the slavery is to blame. For 
it is never safe to make any individual or group of individ- 
uals subservient to a traditional and unreasoned closing of 
opportunity for growth and development. It builds up dan- 
gerous resentments. But it is too late for name-calling, 
and there is no time for bitterness. Whatever made life 
hard for women may now be worn in their caps as the sign 
of victories won. It is high time for women, as well as 
men—the men who so patiently love women and want them 
to be happy—to sit down together, and separately, to study 
marriage and the home, and women’s and men’s roles in 
each, to improve them in every way they need improve- 
ment. 


No “Going Back Into the Home” 


Whoever says that woman must go back into the home, 
in the sense of meaning that she and her talents must 
be offered on an altar of self-immolation, is wasting breath. 
She could not if she would. The industrial revolution and 
four wars have forced her hand. The world needs work 
to make it go. Women by the hundreds of thousands are 
doing that work. In some 84 per cent of cases they work 
to support themselves and their dependents. Women’s fin- 
gers hold looms and spindles and even rivets, and in count- 
less instances their services are preferred to those of men, 
because of a greater manual dexterity and an easier adapt- 
ability. Women control three-quarters of the invested capi- 
tal of the United States. The sky is the limit of their en- 
deavor, for they have begun at long last to test their wings 
and to experience the joy of flying in their own strength. 
To have known freedom is to hate the lack of it. 

In her own home and person each woman feels the pull 
and tug of widening opportunities. Often the struggle be- 
tween the near and the far, the small and the great, the 
known and the unknown, seems never to be resolved. Her 
véry conscience, made sensitive to the needs of the world 
by all the sermons she has heard, increases the strain. 
Her talents and education run up the pressure. A hun- 
dred jobs, volunteer and pay, and all worthwhile, beckon 
and tempt and lure. Only a higher call to highest service 
will keep her in her home, and the service there must 
reward her in some measure emotionally if not materially. 

Perhaps no one can help her a great deal as she strug- 
gles day after day to match theory and practice. The 
struggles seems to be what life is about, the stuff charac- 
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ter is made of. Life is a lonely pilgrimage, a heartbreak- 
ing search, a quest ending only in death, but we crowd 
close together on the way and there must be certain things 
we can do to make the journey easier for each other, if only 
by lending the song in our hearts. 


Sound Philosophy Needed 


For myself, I am convinced that until more women 
work out a sounder philosophy of their relation to life, un- 
til they make themselves happier about their place and 
work in the world, until they accept the fundamental re- 
quirements—biologic and social—of the pattern that was 
cut the moment they were conceived women, and set them- 
selves to fitting it to their individual capabilities and per- 
sonalities, embroidering it with native skill and acquired 
knowledge and heaven-sent inspiration, rather than tearing 
it up and stamping upon it, only with tears to regret their 
rash action and get down on their knees to pick up the 
damaged pieces for a makeshift repair job, the sex as a 
whole is in danger of becoming as ineffective and neurotic 
as its most severe critics believe it now to be. Women 
generally must hasten to achieve maturity in health of 
mind, body and spirit. Maturity comes in the individual 
only when inescapable limitations are accepted, and 
strength is no longer wasted in angry frustration. The sex 
is the sum total of individual women. Viewed in this way 
the individual’s struggle for a workable philosophy is of 
importance to the whole sex. 

Won't the dilemma be half-met when women recognize 
that they have a right to make a choice as to their work 
in the world, and having made it, abide by the result and 
pay the price in preparation and self-sacrifice, as men must 
do? If a woman wants a career so demanding that she 
must give up a husband and home and children for it, let 
her make the choice with her eyes open, and let her per- 
mit herself no later repining. If she chooses marriage, 
let her make the choice with her eyes equally wide open, 
and let her us stalwartly stick to it, determined to suc- 
ceed in it no matter what the cost. 
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Home and Career Are Possible 


Fortunately today, the choice of marriage and a home 
and children need not necessarily preclude her also having 
a career, although it will, and most certainly should in- 
fluence the kind of career, the degree to which she devotes 
herself to it, and the speed with which she advances in it. 
No one can have two equally important concerns. One must 
come first; and it seems to me it is the married woman's 
plain duty to keep her marriage first if she values it. There 
will be years when she may have to put the second inter- 
est almost completely out of her days if she is not wealthy 
enough to buy substitutes that advance her home more than 
she could do herself: but if she has the will to pursue 
some interest on the side, few will gainsay her any more 
than they would cbhiect to her husband’s playing golf or 
having any other hobby that makes his life interesting 
and healthful. 


The plan is the important thing, and a canny use of 
time, and self-knowledge, and will, and grit. Children 
grow up, success earns luxury and leisure, and a woman 
with a directed life will be far better adjusted and more 
productive in middle and old age than one with no com- 
pelling and sustained interest. But I dare say you will 
agree that when the hobby, the interest, the career, grows 
beyond the good of the whole family. pushes the pursuer 
to the limit of her strength, and takes from the family 
the calm, the order, the decency and decorum of living 
that is appealing and beautiful to those within it, the tail 
is wagging the dog. (Many a pup is spinning in circles.) 
At this point fuses are blown! It is not either or, but how 
and how much, and nobody can answer those questions 
except the persons most intimately involved. The sincere 
desire of the woman to do a good job for those she loves 
must decide her courses. In this sense, she that loseth her 
life shall find it. 


(Next week Mrs. Blanton makes positive suggestions about 


what can be done.) 


Aren’t the Non-Pastors Called Too? 


By JOE FEWSOM* 


HAVE the deepest appreciation growing out of my own 


pastoral experience for the position of ‘John Legion” 


(OUTLOOK, Feb. 24). But I do feel that he speaks 


for a large number of our ministers who are not in sym- 
pathy with our denominational program and organization 
and have become, to some extent, congregational-minded 
in their pastorates Brethren, these things just ought not 
so to be, either! 


The Pastor Is the Leader 


One of the fine things in our polity is that the pastor is 


the real spiritual leader of his congregation. As _ such, 


it is his privilege to lead his people to participate in the 
denominational work of the church, particularly those 
phases which are the cooperative undertakings of many 


local churches, such as home missions and church colleges. 


No agency of the church would be fair to the minister if 
it did not place directly in his hands its plans and pro- 
grams for the local church. Of course, this brings the pas- 
tor a lot of mail, but every business and professional man 
has this problem. Much of this mail, however, is primarily 
intended to help the pastor with his work and in enlarg- 
ing the vision and service of his congregation. Mail from 
other agencies informs him -of work being done: in the 
name of the church, and at the specific request of pastor- 


*A non-pastor who has served the church in both pas- 


> 


toral and non-pastoral sitations. Pastorates, 3; non-pas 


toral positions, 2. 


dominated church courts. It is an account of their steward- 
ship. 

Now, most congregations would much rather not be dis- 
turbed ebout matters outside their own parish, particularly 
if they involve money. But it will be a sad day for our 
church when our pastors follow the congregations rather 
than lead them. It will be sad because it will mean the 
end of ovr creat mission and educational work. Someone 
should persuade us once and for all that we are a Pres- 
byterian church, not a congregational one, and that there 
are no inderendent churches (or pastors). It is easy for 
a congregation to overlook the need for semiuaries, when 
they »lready have a trained pastor. Home missions do not 
mean too much after the congregations become self-sup- 
porting. Christian education may not be any better than 
Deweyian education, if one’s own children are not in- 
volved. Let someone else start the outpost Sunday schools, 
so long as they continue to feed members into our city 
churches. You see, John, the strength of our church 
is in those great enterprises that we do together as well 
as in what we do locally. .Put someone has to do these 
inter-church tasks and to do them we need your support 
from the local church. 


No QOne-Sided Situation 


TIT am not ready to propose that all our pastors spend a 
year serving the church-at-large; it would mean too many 
nichts on the train, too many weeks away from home and 
loved ones, too much disappointment and discouragement 
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for the most of them. I do believe you ought to check 
on this, however. So far as I know, the men who have 
gone into Assembly and synod positions in recent years 
have all made sacrifices in salaries and living conditions, 
something not many of our pastors are doing as they move. 
And many of them that I know have at one time served 
in those ‘hard-pressed, run-down and _ discouraging 
churches,”’ largely during the depression when the going 
really was tough. It is out of this pastoral experience that 
they are trying to help the “poor pastors.” 

We who serve the church-at-large were called by God 
and the courts of the church to our positions. If and when 
those who called us feel that our job is finished, we are 
ready to go back to the pastorate. But, in the meantime, 
please do for us what you expect the congregation who 
ealled you to do for you—stand behind us in what we were 
called to do! 


BOOK NOTES 


THE CHALLENGE OF OUR CULTURE. Edited by Clar- 
ence Tucker Craig. 205 pages. THE CHURCH AND OR- 
GANIZED MOVEMENTS. Edited by Randolph Crump Mil- 
ler. 254 pages. Harper and Brothers, New York. $1.50 
each. 

These are the first two of a projected series of four 
volumes in ‘‘The Interseminary Series,’’ prepared by groups 
of leading scholars under the auspices of the Intersemi- 
nary Movement in the United States. The four volumes 
are intended to serve as study material for a national 
conference of theological students scheduled to meet in 
June, 1947. The series as a whole attempts ‘‘to outline 
the character of the contemporary world which challenges 
the church; to proclaim afresh the nature of the gospel and 
the church which must meet that challenge; and to set 
forth the claims which ecumenical Christianity makes upon 
the various churches as they face their world task.’’ 

The first volume brings together the views of six Chris- 
tian thinkers, looking out upon the world of our time, ex- 
amining some of the conditions which reflect the paganism 
of our times and which most seriously challenge the church 
and its gospel; the multiplication of machines, economic 
and political rivalries, color caste, individual and social 
neuroses. 

The second volume describes the appeai and the weak- 
nesses of various organized movements which appeal to 
popular support as rivals to or substitutes or alternatives 
for the church—e. g., secular radicalism, fascist masque- 
rades, welfare work, organized fraternalism, organized edu- 
cation, the cults, the non-Christian religions. In each case 
the authors point to elements within the movement which 
resist the gospel and elements which challenge the church, 
or on which the church may build. 

If the other two volumes live up to the first two they 
will offer one of the richest courses for study and reading, 
for both ministers and laymen, to appear in recent years, 
one of the best current analyses of the task and the re- 
sources of the churches in the United States of America. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


ALBERT SCHWITZER: CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION- 
ARY. By George Seaver. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
124 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer is one of the great souls of our 
times. Now that he is seventy-one years of age it is good 
to have a book presenting his thought. He is a physician, 
musician, philosopher, and above all a humanitarian, who 
has been aetively engaged in the Congo ministering to the 
lives of Negro people: ; *: 

Because he did not desire and could not fit in with any 
denominational creeds or restrictions he has been more or 
less independent as a missionary. His philosophy is not 
that of the grandstand but the arena. This volume shows 
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us how his seeking after truth among the different philoso- 
phies of life brought him to his own dominant Reverence 
for Life. He was one of those who pointed out the dan- 
ger signs of the decay of civilization and the threat of life 
from collectivism. There is the interesting observation that 
he and Berdyaev though working separately have arrived 
at the same conclusions. His thought is linked with that of 
Kierkegaard, for he likewise renounced all speculation 
about the nature of the universe, and asked the single di- 
rect question: ‘“‘What kind of life ouzht a man to live?” 
Dr. Schweitzer closed his book, ‘“‘The Quest of the Histori- 
cal Jesus,’’ with these words: “To those who obey him, 
whether they be wise or simple, he will reveal himself 
in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings which they shall 
pass through in his fellowship, till, as an inexpressible mys- 
tery, they shall learn in their own experience who he is.” 

This volume will please those who have read some of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s works. It gives an interpretation and a pic- 
ture of the processes of his thinking. This is a volume 
too, that will reward all readers who would be stimulated 
and inspired by a liberal Christian character who is great 
by any measurement. 

JAMES W. JACKSON. 

Columbia, S. C. 


MY BOYHOOD IN A PARSONAGE. By Thomas William 
Lamont. Harper & Brothers, New York. 203 pp. $2.50. 


Most industrial titans and giants of finance have two feet 
like everyone else. This book is the open record of a boy 
growing up in a poor preacher’s home among the facts 
and convictions of a warm Christian faith. The joys of 
home leave all privations in permanent eclipse. A mother’s 
sturdy resourcefulness and a father’s ceaseless pilgrimage 
through books into the ever widening fields of wisdom and 
knowledge were combined in their son Thomas. He was 
born and reared within sight of the Hudson river. The 
beauty of the river and the hills about emblazoned itself 
upon the gallery of his mind. He learned the Revolution- 
ary War a century later not from text books, but as he 
saw and touched the earth that had drunk up its blood. 

Have you ever wondered how a man of great business 
acumen gets started? Here is the story told by one who 
writes more pleasantly even than C. A. Stephens once did 
in the Youth's Companion. There’s the thumbnail sketch 
of the old, lately widowed and retired preacher uncle who 
came to live in the parsonage. He steps to the parsonage 
door arrayed in the black suit and smoke stack hat that 
had started with him in the ministry decades earlier. A 
curious boy finds inscribed on the yellow band inside the 
hat “William Henry’s Golgotha’’—the place for his skull. 
One weekly prayer meeting was favored with a gem from 
Unele William Henry. He condemned some activities of 
youth of the community; so after bringing the Almighty up 
to date on the situation he concludes his prayer: ‘‘Do Thou 
show those misguided children the error of their ways. We 
reply upon Thee, O Lord, to do as I have asked. Amen!”’ 

It is refreshing as a cool draught of spring water to read 
the simple story of a man standing at a high place in life 
and feeling in his bones that the good of his achievements 
are owing to the boundless, joyous faith of his father’s 
Christian home. Nothing but gratitude for strict home dis- 
cipline. Thanksgiving for having a mind well fitted with 
the classics. Integrity and frugality and faith born and 
bred into the mighty pulse of America. This is a humble 
acknowledgment from the guiding hand of the House of 
Morgan of the Ground of hope for the World: The Spirit 
of Christ in homes that claim him as Lord. 


THOMAS W. CURRIE, JR. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


A CROWDED CHURCH THROUGH MODERN WETHODS, 
By Eugene D. Dolloff. Fleming H. Revell. New York. 147 
$1.50. 


p., 
How to keep the church in the center of a community's 
stream of life. 
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EDITORIAL 





Can We See Where We Are Going? 


The other day Eugene S. Daniells, 
Jr., an attorney of Franklin, N. H., 
brought forward a recommendation that 
his community make public school text- 
books available to parochial school pu- 
pils. Mr. Daniells based his proposal 
on the recent 5-4 Supreme Court deci- 
sion which ruled that New Jersey can 
use public funds to transport parochial 
school children (OUTLOOK, Feb. 24), 
and on a Louisiana decision permitting 
textbooks to be furnished to private 
school students out of tax revenues. 


Transportation of parochial school 
pupils at public expense is common 
practice in New Hampshire under state 
law, as it is in half a dozen other states, 
and the city’s mayor has declared that, 
although there’is no provision in the 
budget for textbooks, he thinks it is 
possible for the city council to arrange 
for the books. 

Is this the pattern we are now to see 
gradually covering the land? With the 
support of the Supreme Court decision 
there is little doubt that every effort 
will be made to see gradual increases 
in the support from public funds of 
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various activities of parochial schools. 

The Christian Century is asking edi- 
torially, ‘‘Now Will Protestants Awake?”’ 
claiming: 


“The Roman Church wants the state 
to provide for the complete support of 
its parochial schools with money de- 
rived from taxes levied on all citizens. 
Its ultimate purpose is to shift to the 
public treasury the entire burden of 
financing its parochial schools, while 
the church retains control of the educa- 
tional process in them. . . It is the 
duty of Protestantism to lift high the 
banner to which all lovers of religious 
liberty can now repair. For Protestan- 
tism has the largest stake in keeping 
open this forum of freedom, even as it 
was the spirit of American Protestan- 
ism which established it. The princi- 
plé of a free church side by side with 
a free state, both of them existing in a 
free society, emerged in an America 
in which the influence of Protestantism 
was overwhelmingly preponderant... . 

“The membership of the Protestant 
churches must be aroused to an intelli- 
gent understanding of the issue which 
the Supreme Court’s decision has now 
clarified. No pulpit can be silent on 
this issue. . . But the issue must be 
carried down to the grass roots of the 
churches, namely its voting members. 
As citizens, they have no more impera- 
tive duty than to exercise sharp vigi- 
lance in keeping open the forum of re- 
ligious liberty. Neither the federal 
government nor the states must be al- 
lowed through blindness or pressure or 
sentimentalism to destroy this open fo- 
rum.” 


This is a difficult situation for us to 
face without appearing to be fanatically 
anti-Catholic, but at whatever risk, we 
had better do the best we can to make 
the issue clear to the citizens of our 
country. If not, then we must get ready 
for a new pattern to be formed over the 
community life of America. 


There Are Many Eileen Abbotts 


Out in Las Vegas, Nevada, Hileen Ab- 
bott stands for more than an aggressive 
leader of young people in a war on the 
liquor traffic. What she and her teen- 
age young people have done in that re- 
gard has been wholesome, even though 
it casts serious reflections upon the 
churches of the community and their 
adult membership (See page 3). But 
we are thinking of something back of 
all this. 

We are looking just now at Bileen 
Abbott as a type of young woman who 
inspires adolescents to a practical ap- 
plication of Christian principles. There 
have been thousands of them, but few 
(unlike Miss Abbott) have had any 
recognition whatsoever outside their 
own communities. They are the spon- 
sors of young people’s organizations, 
teachers in high school, leaders of Scout 
groups, and many others. There are 
hundreds in the ranks of directors of 
religious education and wives of min- 
isters, but we are thinking here of vol- 
unteer workers outside these categories. 

How many of us could bear witness 
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to the inspiration brought to our lives 
when we were teen-agers ourselves, by 
some warm-hearted, deeply understand. 
ing, winsomely attractive, Christian wo. 
man! Such leaders, bearing the bur- 
den of youth programs in our churches, 
are the ones, perhaps more than any 
others, who are reaching young people 
for Christian living and Christian sery- 
ice. If they could only know the far 
reaches of their influence and the abid- 
ing inspiration of their personalities 
they would take new courage and press 
onward. 


GUEST EDITORS 


The Quality of Mercy 


Senator Bilbo, who has shamelessly 
abused the Jews, recently entered Touro 
Infirmary, New Orleans, to undergo a 
serious operation. 

Touro Infirmary was founded 106 
years ago by Judah Touro, who was the 
son of a rabbi and whose father was 
instrumental in establishing Touro 
Synagogue in Newport, Rhode Island, 
which was recently set aside by the 
United States Government as a national 
shrine. 

Under Jewish management to this 
day, this hospital practices no discrimi- 
nation. It is for Jew and Christian 
alike—for friend and foe—its only con- 
cern being the practice of that quality 
of mercy which is an attribute of God 
and to which both the Jewish and Chris- 
tian religions commend us. 

“Senator Bilbo might ponder this as 
he lies abed in long-dead Judah Touro’s 
hospital,’ the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
said editorially on January 17th. “He 
might be grateful that Judah Touro was 
not the bigot Theodore Bilbo is. For 
if he had been, Theodore Bilbo would 
not at this moment be receiving the 
services of one of the finest medical in- 
stitutions in the South. . . Let him 
look about him and see in the memorial 
of a man who was too big for racial 
hatred the most eloquent rebuke to the 
hate-monger.” 

Yes, and let us all do the same thing. 

—WILLIAM C. KBRNAN. 


Yellow Cars 


“Your Christian country is very 
funny,” said the young Chinese girl. 
“Everyone is all upset about me in 
Mississippi. I am on my way to college 
and the conductor says, ‘Here! you can- 
not put her in the Jim Crow coach. She 
is not black.’ And the Pullman porter 
Says, ‘But she is not white.’ 

“I, myself, I do not care. I am tired 
and want to be put somewhere. Every- 
one tries to decide. Where should they 
put me? Such a hubbub! Such a com- 
motion! I sit on my bag and I wait. 
By and by they put me in the white car.” 
She laughed. “Too bad you have no 
yellow cars. Your race problem would 
be all solved. Yes?” 


—MAEANNA CHESTERTON-MANGLE. 
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NO COMPROMISE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





‘There is one Lord.’ Ephesians 4:5. 


R. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY, 

whose name implies his race and 

religion, at Kenyon College last 
fall indicted the spirit and methods of 
western (Anglo-Saxon) civilization. In 
the course of his remarks he condemned 
Christian missionaries. They come, he 
said, ‘‘not diffidently as guests should 
come, but rudely certain that theirs was 
the only true religion. The Indians 
could have accepted tolerantly the 
validity of many religions.” 

That last sentence reveals an essential 
difference between Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity, and incidentally shows why so 
few Hindus have understood our re- 
ligion. No doubt one has to be born and 
brought up in a Hindu background to 
understand the workings of the Hindu 
mind. Hinduism swings between a 
pantheism in which (as Coomaraswamy 
himself says) there is no distinction be- 
tween sacred and profane, since all 
things are equally divine, and a poly- 
theism of the most multiform and con- 
tradictory sort. In the Hindu pantheon 
there are all sorts of gods; patrons of 
charity and patrons of theft, some who 
demand holiness and chastity, along 
with others who demand lust and blood- 
shed, To the type of mind so common 
in the East, to which all things are true 
more or less, or in some way or other, 
there is no special contradiction here. 
Everything is a point of view. (The 
“laws of thought” which are the funda- 
mentals of all our textbooks in logic, 
were never laws of the Oriental’s 
thought. ) : 


Naturally a religion that can produce 
at the same time the poetry of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and the brutal worship 
of Kali (called by Eggeling ‘‘probably 
the most degrading cult ever practiced 
under the pretext of religious worship’’) 
has a place for everything and every- 
body. So Christ would be welcomed as 
an addition to the pantheon, but only as 
an addition. No other god would be 
moved to give him room. As a personal 
ideal he would be all right—for those 
who might care for him; but if some 
preferred the obscenities of Krishna, 
that would be all right too, for those 
who care for that sort of thing. The 
Hindu mind is tolerant, no doubt; but 
a Christian may be permitted to doubt 
whether tolerance can outmode morality 
or outlive logic. 


£NHRISTIANITY, on the contrary, 
C though not a western religion (as 

Dr, Coomaraswamy assumes) is a 
religion that sees clear distinctions be- 
tween truth and falsehood, light and 
darkness, good and evil. Not all things 
‘are good in their way. There is a way 
ithat leads to destruction and a way that 
jleads to life. For the viewpoint repre- 


sented by the Hindu, Christ would be 
like another star on a dark night, some- 
thing quite lovely in its small way but 
not disturbing, still less rebuking the 
darkness; whereas, for the Christian, 
Christ is nothing less than the sun, and 
sin is preferring darkness to light. 

If Christians from the beginning had 
been willing to regard Christ as the 
learned Brahmin would be willing to do, 
there would have been no _ persecu- 
tions under the Roman emperors. The 
Romans, theologically hospitable, had 
been adding new gods for some cen- 
turies. One more would have been quite 
in the fashion. But in that case Christ 
would not long have been heard of. 
What became of Baal and Cybele and 
Attis and Artemis the great? They were 
cozy little unassertive godlings, who in 
their way loved company. But they died 
obscurely in the mire of civilizations 
they did not save and of which they were 
a part. It was only because Christians 
knew Christ as the only-begotten Son 
of the Father that Christianity found 
itself and began to change the world. 


ET US STAND UP TO IT, against 
L all the pundits of the east if need 

be. We send missionaries not 
diffidently as if we were not quite sure 
of ourselves. We have a right to send 
them only when we are sure. Assurance 
need not be arrogance, much less rude- 
ness. Indeed assurance is a Christian 
grace; but arrogance is a sin. It is not 
that we despise the “poor benighted 
Hindu’’; people who do despise him send 
no missionaries. We send ambassadors 
of our Faith in answer to Christ’s 
prayer, ‘‘that the love wherewith Thou 
hast loved me may be in them, and I 
in them.’ Missionaries may well be 
courteous, self-effacing even; the arro- 
gant should be turned down before they 
leave our shores, But let us send no 
missionaries who lack assurance. Let us 
not be rude, but let us by all means be 
certain. Let us welcome whatever good 
there is in any non-Christian culture or 
religion. But, as Stanley Jones who 
knows India and loves her, has said: 
“The Christian way is not a way to set 
alongside of others; it is the Way which 
fulfils all others. 
discover His mind, you discover an 
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Absolute.”’ 
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CHURCH NEWS 


resolution to express ‘‘through fellow- 
ship, cooperation and service the essen- 
tial unity of the Christian Church and 

“ will provide an _ inter-denominational 
Council of Chu rches agency for cooperation in Christian edu- 
eation, comity, social relations, united 
worship, evangelism and other services 
to achieve the objects of the Christian 
religion.”’ For some years there has 





Begins in Charleston 


West Virginia News Letter 


‘ been a state council of churches and 
Delegates representing 33 churches seh : 
3 eae Christian education with headquarters 
in southern West Virginia officially or- ion. titaeialiaiane 
in Charleston. 
ganized the Charleston Area Council of 
Churches recently in Charleston. Robert 
d Tax Exemptions for Religious Groups 
C. Booth, general secretary of the Is 8 ht in P 1A san 
s Sought in Proposed Amendmen 
Charleston YMCA, was named tempo- — a 
rary chairman. Representing 10 de- Passage of a resolution to submit to 
nominations, the delegates adopted a the voters at the next general election 
a state constitutional amendment to 
permit liberalization of tax exemption 
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like atmosphere. Residence for girls. GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 


Board and tuition. $391-$401. Scholarships 
available. Catalog P 


FRANCES STRIBLING, PRES, 
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For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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privileges of religious, educational and 
charitable institutions is being sought 
during the current sesson of the West 
Virginia legislature by the Association 
of Private and Church-Related Colleges 
of the state. Proponents explain that 
the proposed amendment would clarify 
the state constitution’s definition of 
property and would authorize the 1949 
legislature to enact a law exempting 
churches, schools, hospitals, and various 
benevolent and charitable institutions 
from paying state and local taxes. Such 
organizations in West Virginia now are 
exempt from paying taxes on property 
actually used in their work, but under 
a 1944 State Supreme Court decision 
they are taxed for property owned, but 
not actually occupied by them, and on 
which they depend for revenue to fur- 
ther their aims. 


Bill Seeks Permission to 
Sell Liquor By the Drink 


A live issue before the House of Dele- 
gates is a bill which would permit non- 
profit veterans’ and fraternal organiza- 
tions to sell liquor by the drink to their 
members. The Anti-Saloon League is 
fighting passage of the bill and is try- 
ing to gain enactment of a measure 
which would allow counties to vote out 
the sale of beer. Beer is now classified 
as non-intoxicating, making it impossi- 
ble for any country to vote it out. 


Davis and Elkins Enrolls 
All-time High of 700 Students 


Davis and Elkins College has recently 
completed construction of a new dor- 
mitory which will accommodate 102 wo- 
men students. The college has an all- 
time record enrollment with 700 full- 
time students, slightly more than half of 
whom are veterans. ... The Davis Me- 
morial church, just off the Davis and El- 
kins campus, plans a $25,000 remodeling 
program which should get underway 
this spring. Synod will meet at 


‘Davis and Elkins College June 9 


(breaking an old custom), in conjunc- 
tion with the USA synod. Immediately 
following (June 11-18), synod’s young 
people’s conference will be held there 
under the direction of William E. Crane. 


Princeton Young People Have 
“Best Saturday Nights” 


Young people in the churches of 
Princeton are being attracted to a se- 
ries of programs known as ‘“‘The Best 
Saturday Night in Town,’’ under the 
sponsorship of the local ministerial as- 
sociation. A two-hour program offers 
recreation, concerts, games, movies and 
culminates in an inspirational program 
guided by an outstanding Christian 
leader. Growing out of a recent reli- 
gious emphasis week in the high school, 
the movement is co-sponsored and 
financially guaranteed by Princeton 
Youth, Inc., a community recreational 
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WAR 
RELIEF 
APPEAL 


1947-1948 


OF THE 


Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
ie “meee. April 6, 1947 
“HE RESTORETH MY SOUL.” P.233 GOAL $600,000 


Your contribution will purchase food, clothing, medicine and 
other material aid. It will help rehabilitate Protestant churches 
and missions. 


Gifts will be distributed according to the following percentages: 


Church World Service, Inc., for: 


Relief and Reconstruction in Europe ooo..............ccccccceeccessscesseceeseeeeeneseesseeeesece. 40% 
Relief and Reconstruction in Asich oo0o.0.....00cccccccccccccscesessetseseesesesereses, 40% 
International Missionary Council (Orphaned Missions) .............000.000000000..... 5% 
American Bible Society (Bibles for war ravaged lands) |... 5% 
Contingent Fund (Including minor causes) 000.0.0ooooocecceecteeettetetteteeees .. 10% 


Send contributions through your local Church Treasurer to: 


REV. E. C. SCOTT, Treasurer, War Relief Appeal 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. 


LiseRTY BANK BuILDING, DALLAs 1, TEXAS 
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organization. John Womeldorf, Prince- 
ton’s Presbyterian pastor, is president 
of the ministerial association. 


Miscellany 


Charleston’s First church has pub- 
lished an attractive brochure telling 
about its seven-day-a-week program 
and describing the many activities of 
this 2,946-member congregation, lead- 
ing up to its Every Member Canvass 
when an $85,000 budget is sought. . 
Logan’s cooperative leadership school 
March 16-21 expects to surpass last 
year’s enrollment of 400. . . Harmon 
B. Ramsey, of the Bluefield First 
church, will be the Life Enrichment 
speaker at the Logan church the last 
week in March. . . It is generally un- 
derstood in this section that there will 
be another coal strike in April when 
the present contract expires. 

W. J. B. LIVINGSTON. 
Logan. 


® EDITORS’ NOTE—In the last W. 
Va. news letter our added note stating 
that Governor Meadows is a Methodist 
was an error. He is a Baptist. In re- 
cent years this post has been held either 
by Methodists or Presbyterians (the last 
three have been Presbyterian). 








your money 
to work 


Why not erect a memorial hospi- 
tal to the memory of some loved one, 
“not lost but gone before’? or an 
outpost chapel in connection with 
the work of the church of which you 
are a member? Or some enterprise 
you are especially interested in? 

Then endow this investment for 
God by leaving in your will an 
amount to maintain and ‘“‘carry on,” 
and let the Presbyterian Foundation 
be Sour executor. Write for infor- 
mation. 


For full information, write 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 
FOUNDATION 
Commercial National Bank Bldg., 


Charlotte, North Carolina 





Emphasize the Foundation on 
‘‘Foundation Day’’ 
Sunday, March 16, 1947 





Compulsory Training 
Opposed b Churches 


Virginia News Letter 


Strong opposition to compulsory mili- 
tary training was voiced at the recent 
convocation of churches in Lynchburg, 
sponsored by the Virginia Council of 
Churches. A resolution declared that 
such training with “its attendant goose- 
stepping and manual of arms is impo- 
tent as a means of defense in an atomic 
age.” The council of churches adopted 
other resolutions asking for “spiritual 
rearmament” against war with Soviet 
Russia and opposing Federal appropria- 
tions for parochial schools. Ernest Trice 
Thompson, who has served as the coun- 
cil’s president since its organization, 
was succeeded by President Riley B. 
Montgomery, of Lynchburg College. Dr. 
Thompson will now be chairman of the 
department of interracial cooperation. 
Other Presbyterian departmental chair- 
men are: T. K. Currie, Christian educa- 
tion; J. H. Marion, Jr., social education 
and action; and James R. Sydnor, wor- 
ship. Mrs. F. R. Crawford, of Farm- 
ville, is a council vice-president. 


Snake Handling Forbidden 
By Recent Legislation 


Virginia’s law makers in recent ses- 
sion enacted a law forbidding any per- 
son to handle poisonous reptiles in pub- 
lic gatherings in such a manner as to 
endanger human life. Purpose of the 
legislation is to outlaw the handling 
of snakes by a Southwest Virginia cult 
which indulges in this practice as a 
demonstration of faith. Several persons 
have died from bites received during 
such demonstrations. One delegate 
made a spirited attack on the proposed 
legislation, declaring it violated the 
principle of religious freedom. He said 
snake-handling may be repulsive to the 
vast majority of people but that to the 
cult members it was their way of wor- 
shipping. He warned that passage of 
the bill might lead to ‘“‘tampering with 
and regulating’’ other churches. ‘‘Those 
people have no voice here,” the dele- 
gate said. ‘‘They don’t even speak our 
language. They are different from city 
churches and city preachers. Yet their 





CONFERENCE 
On Protestant 
CHURCH MUSIC 
In Fort Worth 
June 2-3-4-5-6 
Faculty Of 8 Authorities Featuring 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
and 
DR. HELEN A. DICKINSON 
For particulars write 
Robert R. Clarke, First Methodist 
Church, Forth Worth, Texas 
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religion is just as vital and dear to 
them. . . Maybe if some of the other 
churches had snakes, they’d get a bet- 
ter attendance.”’ 


Plans to Improve Synod’s Work 
And Program Being Studied 


An ad interim committee of the Synod 
of Virginia is working toward a defi- 
nite program of advance in three par- 
ticulars: Meetings of the synod; the 
work of the synod through the year; 
and enlargement of the outlook of the 
synod. Plans to be recommended in- 
clude: the distribution of committee 
reports before synod meets (eliminat- 
ing the necessity of reading them at the 
meeting); giving more time to different 
educational institutions in rotation in- 
stead of spending some time on all in- 
stitutions each year; establishment of 
a synod’s work committee to correlate 
and promote synod’s program; the use 
of commissions through the committee 
on Christian relations in studying spe- 
cific questions such as race, labor-man- 
agement, alcohol, with some 30 peo- 
ple appointed to study each question for 
two or three years before bringing a 
report to the synod for a two hour dis- 
cussion; the next year another com- 
mission would report on another study 
and so on. 


News From the Churches 


Northminster church, Roanoke, has a 
newly constructed manse. The manse 
at Pearisburg was completed during 
this church year and the Stuart manse 
has been renovated. . . A new chureb 
building has been completed at Indian 
Valley valued at $20,000 with a debt 
of $500. . . At the last regular com- 
munion service of the Tyler Memo- 
rial church, Radford, (membership 303) 
there were 216 present for the sacra- 
ment. This church is across the street 
from a state teachers’ college. Large 
numbers of students from the branch of 
VPI at the old Radford Ordinance 
Words—Rad-Tech—attend this church. 

. A Pilgrim church in Roanoke with 
82 members, during the 28 months of 
the present pastorate, has averaged 
$100 in weekly offerings. . . The As- 
sembly’s Training School, Union Semi- 
nary and the Protestant churches of the 
Richmond area are planning two six- 
weeks leadership schools a year—after 
Christmas and after Easter—meeting 
one night a week. First school is sched- 
uled for April 7-May 12. . . . Per- 
sonal: Mrs. Henry E. Hale, II, mother 
of the pastor of the High Bridge 
church, Natural Bridge, died in Prince- 
ton, N. J., February 14. Her husband 
lost his life in an automobile accident 
in Pennsylvania early in November. 


ZEB V. ROBERSON. 


Roanoke. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Intimate Words With His Disciples 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 16 


John 14:1-6, 


In the prologue of his Gospel, John 
tells us: ‘“‘In the beginning was the 
Word and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. And the 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld his glory.”’ In chap- 
ters 1-12 he proceeds to tell us how 
Jesus revealed his glory unto the Jews— 
“vet they believed not on him” (12:37). 
In chapters 13-20 he tells us how he 
revealed his glory unto the disciples 
(1) by washing their feet, chapter 13; 
(2) by his farewell discourse, chaps. 
14-16, and <5) by his final prayer, chap. 
17. We siuay this week a section of 
the farewell discourse. 

i ember that it was the night be- 
fore the c.ucifixion. Jesus and his dis- 
ciples were gathered together in the 
Upper Room. In the early part of tine 
evening the disciples had disputed 
among themselves as to which of them 
was the greatest. Jesus had shamed 
them into a better spirit when he took 
the towel and the basin and performed 
that humble service which none of them 
would stoop to do. All of them were 
touched but Judas. He rose during 
the course of the meal and went out 
into the darkness. He had determined 
that very night, to betray Jesus into 
the hands of his enemies. Jesus then 
spoke those solemn words which his 
disciples probably did not understand 
at the time, but which meant so much 
in the days that followed: ‘This is my 
body, which is broken for you. 

This is my blood, which is poured out 
for many for the remission of sins. 

Continue to do this in remem- 
brance of me.’”’ Then he spoke more 
plainly. One of their number was about 
to betray him, and another to deny 
him. Worst of all, he announced that 
he was about to leave them and then 
added, ‘‘Where I am going you cannot 
follow me.” As a result the disciples 
were very much troubled. And it was 
first of all to comfort them that Jesus 
spoke those words which, more than 
any others, from that day to this, have 
brought comfort and strength to the 
hearts of men. 


I. Words of Comfort, John 14 


“Let not your hearts be troubled,” 
Jesus said, ‘‘believe in God, believe 
also in me.’”’ The Greek may be trans- 
lated, ‘‘You believe in God, believe also 
in me,’’ but most scholars agree that 
both verbs should be translated by the 
imperative. The way was dark and 
obscure. There were many pitfalls 
ahead and many uncertainties. They 


12-18; 15:1-6 


must trust God and they must also trust 
him. 

But what were they to believe about 
God and about Christ? How would 
faith in God the Father relieve their 
troubled hearts? And why did he 
couple faith in God with faith in him- 
self? 

1. In My Father’s House Are Many 
Rooms, 14:1-6. ‘‘My Father’s House’”’ is 
used here of the immediate presence of 
the Father, and of that condition in 
which his love and protection are unin- 
terruptedly and directly experienced. 

“In my Father’s House,” said Jesus, 
“are many rooms’’—enough for all who 
shall come, “and I go to prepare a 
place for you.” Of course, Jesus is 
speaking figuratively. We do not know 
to just what the rooms refer. But we 
do know that our Heavenly Father has 
provided a home for us in the world 
beyond and that Jesus is busy in pre- 
paring what will give us satisfaction 
and joy. When we expect a guest we 
leve and have written for, we take 
pleasure in preparing for his reception 
everything that will minister to his 
satisfaction. It is enough for us to 
know that Jesus is similarly occupied. 
He knows our tastes, our capabilities, 
our attainments, and he has identified 
a place as ours and holds it for us. 
What the joys and activities and occu- 
pations of the future shall be, we do 
not know. But we do know that at 
home with God the fullest life that 
man can live will certainly be olrs. 

But we must not think that Jesus 
will leave us to follow him alone, to 
find our way in the dark to the Father’s 
house. “T will come again,’ Jesus 
promised, ‘‘and will take you to myself, 
that where I am you may be also.’’ As 
someone has said, ‘‘Present separation 
was but the first step toward abiding 
union. And as each disciple was sum- 
moned to follow Christ in death, he 
recognized that this was the summons, 
not of an earthly power, but of the 
Lord; he recognized that to him the 
Lord’s promise was being kept, and that 
he was being taken into eternal union 
with Jesus Christ. For many all the 
pain and darkness of death have been 
taken away by this assurance. They 
have accepted death, as the needful 
transition to a state, in which that fel- 
lowship is all in all.’ 

Thomas, however, still had _ his 
thoughts set on an earthly kingdom and 
when Jesus declared, “And you know 
the way where [I am going,” he voiced 
his own uncertainty, ‘‘Lord, we do not 
know where you are going; how can 


we know the way?” In answer Jesus 
made plain for all time the way to the 
Father’s house, “I am the way and the 
truth and the life; no one comes to 
the Father but by me.’ Most scholars 
are agreed that the last two expres- 
sions are dependent upon the first: ‘‘l 
(emphatic) am the way, because I am 
the truth and the life.” Jesus is the 
truth because in his person and work 
we find all the truth that it is essential 
for us to know for eternal life. Jesus 
is the life because he gives men de- 
sire, will, and power to live with God 
both now and through all eternity. 


2. “He Who Has Seen Me Has Seen 
the Father,” 14:7-11. But Jesus 
promised his disciples, not only that he 
would take them to be at home with 
God in the world to come, but also that 
they, through him, could have a satis- 
fying knowledge of the Father—now. 
“If you had known him, he said, ‘“‘you 
would have known my Father also; 
henceforth you know him and have seen 
him.”’ Philip catches at that expression 
to utter the question which more than 
any other expresses the great yearning 
of our hearts: “Lord, show us the 
Father, and we shall be satisfied,”’ It is 
a universal human craving to see God, 
to have the same indubitable, direct 
knowledge of him as we have of one 
another. If only we could see God, 
could know him, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt! 


To Philip’s eager request, Jesus re- 
plied, ‘‘Have I been with you so long, 
and yet you do not know me, Philip? 
He who has seen me has seen the 
Father; how can you say, ‘Show us the 
Father’?” 


“And it is thus our Lord addresses 
all whose unsatisfied craving finds voice 
in Philip’s request. To all who crave 
some more immediate, if not more sen- 
sible, manifestation of God, to all who 
live in doubt and feel as if more might 
be done, to give us certitude regarding 
the relation we hold to God and to the 
future, Christ says no further revelation 
is to be made, because no further reve- 
lation is needed or can be made. ‘ 
God has taken that form which is most 
comprehensible to man, your own form, 
the form of a man. You have seen the 
Father. I am the truth, the reality, 
you have no longer a symbol merely, 
telling you something about a distant 
God, the Father himself is in me, speak- 
ing and acting through me.” 


3. “Whatever You Ask in My Name, 
I Will Do It,” 14:12-14. Jesus pro- 
ceeds to speak of a third way in which 
faith in God is bound up with faith 
in him. ‘‘He who believes in me will 
also do the works that I do, and greater 
works than these will he do.”” Jesus did 
not mean that the disciples could per- 
form greater miracles than those that 
he had performed, for these were not 
the great works which he had come 
to do. Jesus came to reveal God and 
to save man. He tells his disciples that 
they will have more success than he in 
carrying on the work of the Kingdom. 
The explanation of this truly remark- 








14 


able promise is found in the fact that 
“I go to the Father.” 

It was only when he had gone to the 
Father that the greater works of his 
kingdom could be done: first, because 
his death and resurrection were to be 
the great converting influences ail 
through the ages; and, second, because, 
“being with the Father, he would be 
in the place of power, able to respond 
to the prayers of his people.” The 
greater works would be done, after all, 
through Jesus. His power, God’s power, 
would be behind the human agent, and 
that power would come in answer to 
prayer. 

‘Whatever you ask in my name, I 
will do it.” ‘In my name,” however, 
does not mean merely adding a clause 
to the end of our prayers—often mean- 
ingless. Rather, it means praying and 
working as Christ’s representatives in 
the same spirit in which Christ worked 
and prayed, ‘not my will, but thine be 
done.” ‘Prayers for other ends thau 
this are excluded; not that it is said 
that they will not be granted, but there 
is no promise that they will be.”’ 

4. “He Will Give You Another Coun- 
selor,” 14:15-26. 

A fourth consequence of belief in 
Jesus is the abiding presence of the 
Holy Spirit whom the Father sends in 
Jesus’ place. The word ‘‘Comforter,” 
which is used in the King 
means in the Greek, one who is called 
to the side of another, to give guid- 
ance, help, protection, or deliverance. 
The word ‘Counselor’ used in the new 


James 


R. S. V. is more adequate than ‘‘Com- 
forter,’’ but does not begin to give the 


full meaning of the original. Jesus had 
been a Comforter to his disciples, but 
more than a Comforter; a Counselor, 
but more than a Counselor. Now that 
his bodily presence was to be withdrawn, 
his Spirit was to do for his disciples 
all that Jesus had been doing for them. 
He was to guide, inspire, to strengthen, 
and to sanctify. 

The special function of the Spirit, 
however, which Jesus had in mind was 
that of a revealer of God. ‘He is the 
spirit of truth and shall teach you all 
things.” To gain our knowledge ot 
God, not only do we have the historical 
manifestation of God in Christ, but also 
the continual inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, interpreting and explaining that 
historical manifestation and applying 
the truth to our hearts. 

But the Holy Spirit does more than 
this. He puts divine resources at our 
disposal for every time of need. He 
is the unseen friend, the spiritual pres- 
ence that calls us in ideals, that warns 
us in remorse, that comforts us with 
his pardon, that renews us with his 
power. He is the Spirit of righteous- 
ness in the human heart, whose vic- 
tory we see in every moral gain, allied 
with whom we, too, have solid hopes 
of moral victory. He is the one in whoin 
each humblest son of man may find 
strength to do and to endure with con- 
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Blessed is the man who takes refuge 
in him. 

5. ‘My Peace I Give to You," 14:27- 
31. Jesus does not promise his disciples 
that he will preserve them from all 
harm, but he does promise that he will 
give them something of that peace 
which he has found for his own soul, 
even in the presence of the cross, an 
inward joy, growing out of communion 
with God, which does not lie at the 
mercy of outward circumstances. 

Here then is Jesus’ remedy for sad- 
dened hearts. Let not your hearts be 
troubled; believe in God, believe also in 
me, for I have gone to prepare a room 
for you in my Father’s house. While 
I am away I shall not forget you. What- 
ever you ask in my name, I will do. 
And in my stead the Father will give 
you another Comforter, Counselor, 
Helper, one always with you, always 
ready to aid. And my last gift to you 
is the most blessed of all gifts—that 
inward peace which I have found with 
the Father, a peace which the world 
cannot give, and which the world can- 
not take away. 


Il. Words of Instruction, 15:1-17 


Jesus has comforted his disciples, 
saddened by the thoughts of his de- 
parture. He now instructs them re- 
garding that relation which they must 
continue to bear with him after he has 
£one, 

1. The Nature of That Relationship, 
15:1-3, 5a. ‘Il am the vine, you are the 
branches.” Jesus is saying “that he 
and his disciples together form one 
whole—neither complete witheut the 
other. The vine can bear no fruit it 
it has no branches; the branches can- 
not live apart from the vine. Without 
the branches the stem is a truitle:s 
pole; without the stem, the branches 
wither and dic. Stem and branches iwo- 
gether constitute one  fruit-beiring 
” In other words, Jesus docs nis 
work in the world through his dis«iples: 
they in turn must draw their life trom 
him. As St. Teresa put it: “Christ 
has no body now on earth, but jours; 
no hands but yours; no feet but yours; 
yours are the eyes through which ‘s to 
look out Christ’s compassion to the 
world, yours are the feet with which 
he is to go about doing good, and yours 
are the hands with which he is to bless 
us now.” 


tree. 


This matter of fruit is so important 
that Jesus goes on to say, ‘Every 
branch of mine that bears no truit he 
takes away, and every branch that does 
bear fruit he prunes, that it may bear 
more fruit.’’ The sterile branch is cut 
off, the fruitful branch is pruned, freed 
from useless shoots, that the sap may 
be concentrated in the cluster which 
is forming. We are pruned through 
all the disciplinary methods of God’s 
providence, but the chief instrument 
which Jesus had in mind is the word 
which he has spoken. ‘You are already 
made clean by the word which I have 


stancy and fortitude and deathless hope. spoken to you.” 
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So much for the nature of the re- 
lationship between Christ and his dis- 
ciples: together they form one organic 
whole—the life of the disciples being 
drawn from the Christ, the fruit of the 
Christ being born through the disciples. 

2. The Conditions of This Relation. 
ship, 15:4, 7, 9-12. In these verses Jesus 
explains the conditions which we must 
fulfill if we are to enjoy a vital union 
and fellowship with him—-we must 
abide in him, and to abide in him, 
whatever else the words may include, 
we must see to it that his words abide 
in us, and we must keep his command- 
ments—in particular we must love one 
another even as he loved us. 

3. The Consequences of This Re- 
lationship, 15:5-12. If a man abide not 
in me (he is speaking of those profes- 
sors of the Gospel who while being out- 
wardly united to him are nevertheless 
inwardly separated from him) if a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a 
branch and withers; and the branches 
are gathered, thrown into the fire and 
burned (6). On the other hand, those 
who abide in him bear much fruit (5); 
they learn the secret of prevailing 
prayer (7); they enter into the joy 
which Jesus himself had (11), and they 
enjoy the friendship of Jesus (14-15). 

This lesson applies itself easily to 
every individual. We all need to re- 
member that Christ is the vine and we 
are the branches. We can live a fruitful 
life, in the sight of God, a truly blessed 
life, only in union with him. He can 
bear his fruit in the world only through 
us. But if we are to maintain this 
relationship we must see to it that 
his words abide in us, and that we are 
living in accordance with his commands. 

What are the things which prevent 
his life from sweeping more powerfully 
through our lives? What is it that 
blocks the life-giving sap from flowing 
more freely in our veins? Whut fruit 
are we now bearing for him? What 
fruit might we bear? 

(All Scripture quotations from the 
Revised Standard Version.) 





THE LAYMAN’S VIEW 
By J. Wilson McCutchan 





Every gardener has had the dis- 
heartening experience of going to his 
vegetables and finding his plants with 
leaves drooping, withered, and dried. 
Careful search then reveals the cutworm 
which separated the upper leaves from 
the life-giving stalk below. 

Not long ago I met a friend on the 
bus. We had been in college together 
but had not seen each other for many 
years. We exchanged the usual polite 
questions common in such situations. 
When I inquired what church he at- 
tended he admitted that although he is 
in a city well provided with active 
churches he has no congregational af- 
filiations. He was polite and seemed 
pleased that I was interested, but he 
also made it plain that he is not par- 
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ticularly concerned about the church or 
his connection with it. In his busy 
schedule he cannot seem to find time 
for religious activities. 

Somehow the cutworm has gotten 
into his life. There are tew things 
more tragic than the person who has 
peen severed from his source of spiritual 
power. I think that Jesus had these 
people in mind when he said, “ 
apart from me ye can do nothing. If 
a man abide not in me, he is cast forth 
as a branch, and is withered.”’ 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 








SERMON PUBLISHED 

Ansley C. Moore, of the Government 
Street church, Mobile, has a sermon, 
“Loyalty in Our Time,’’ in the March 
Christian Herald. 
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DEATH 

Albert Sidney Allen, 85, died at his 
home in Nashville, Tenn., February 12 
after a long illness. From 1907 until 
1933 Dr. Allen was pastor of the Nash- 
vile Second church, becoming at that 
time pastor emeritus. 


INTERFAITH AWARD 

Daniel A. Poling, pastor of the Bap- 
tist Temple, Philadelphia, and editor of 
the Christian Herald, has been awarded 
B’nai_ Brith’s second annual Inter- 
Faith Award as the Philadelphian who 
has done most in the last year to fos- 
ter goodwill among all faiths. 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKER 

James E. Cousar, of the First church, 
Florence, S. C., will be the speaker at 
the commencement exercises of the 
Westminster Theological Seminary of 
the Orthodox Presbyterian Church next 
May. 





FREE 














a highly-prized and hard-to-get copy of 
TOWARDS THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND 

Called by Dr. J. B. Green, Moderator of the General Assembly, 
‘Probably the best contemporary study of evangelism.’’ 

This highly important book is not being printed in this country. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK will present a copy free to any- 
one who sends in a new (not a renewal) $3-subscription to this paper. 

Send in a subscription for someone else and we send you the book. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 403 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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CHANGES 

E. A. Dillard, ha’ resigned as pastor 
of the Bible Presbyterian church in 
Charlotte, N. C., to become full-time 
director of the Hebron Colony of Mercy, 
Inc. This new  interdenominational 
group is raising a fund of $25,000. 





For stronger Christian living read 
these Haddam House books— 


BEYOND THIS 
DARKNESS 


ROGER L. SHINN 


If your religion is simply a passive 
kind of belief, let this ex-G.I. show you 
what a sustaining faith can be and do. 
Looking back at his experiences in 
combat and prison camp, Roger Shinn 
gives an honest and clear-cut state- 
ment of what Christianity meang to 
him ana to his generation. For any- 
one whose faith falters in today’s dark- 
ness his fervent testimony lights the 
way into renewed hope and confidence. 

$1.00 








CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND 
MY JOB 


ALEXANDER MILLER 


Are dollars outbidding your ideals? 
To be a success in business must you 
surrender your religious convictions? 
Such questions are tormenting many 
Christian workers these days. But a 
job shouldn't keep you from being an 
honest Christian, says “Lex” Miller, 
who has done many kinds of work in 
many places. Put your religion to work 
where it seems irrelevant and ineffec- 
tive . . . and watch those conditions 
begin to improve. 


At your book store 








Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stcres 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 





ASSOCIATION PRESS 








THERE IS MORE FOOD VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 








Richmond—Phone 8-1808 


GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 KE. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








Home Office 





HOSPITALIZATION 


Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and groups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Incorporated. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Our policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 


| Write us for 
Information 
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Hampden-Sydney College 
“Seal of the College” 


Ps 
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Westminsier College 
“Religion and Science” 


Queens College 


“Not to Be Ministered unto but to 
Minister" 


King College 
“For Church and for Learning” 


Arkansas College 


“Perseverance Conquers All Things— 
Ged Willing” 


“Literature, Religion, Science: 


Learning is the Light of the Mind” 


“The Aim of Davis and Elkins College: 


Doctrina lux 
mentis. /* 


Comtee College Davidson College 


“Where Liberty has Arisen let 
Learning be Cherished” 


Southwestern 


At Memphis 


Seals 
The Synods of the Presbyterian Church in the United 


States control through Boards of Trustees sixteen Colleges. 


The use of seals for authenticating or closing up agree- 
ments, dates from remote antiquity. In his Lecture on 
Romans, Chalmers declared: ‘‘A sign becomes a seal when 
it is the mark of any deed or any declaration having actually 
come forth from him who professes to be the author of it.” 


Each College has a seal. Its use confirms the obligation 
of the Boards of Control and the Church, whose servants they 
are, to provide education of the highest intellectual type based 
on the revelation of God. These Institutions call to youth: 
“Wisdom is the principal thing—therefore get Wisdom and 
with all thy getting get Understanding.” 


These sixteen Colleges have served our Church a total of 
1,357 fruitful years. We have “‘set our hands” to these seals, 
pledging that the Prebyterian Church will provide honest, 
approved, efficient education, shot through with Christian 
principles. Our youth are worthy of the best. Our Church 
is able to provide it for them. 


More Students for Our Colleges 
Better Colleges for Our Students 








The Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Higher Education 
Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Secretary 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Davis and Elkins College Montreat College 


“To Be Rather than to Seem™ 


Mary Baldwin College 


To Stand Firmly fur Christ” 


“Not for Time but for Eternity” 


Austin College 
“The Seal of Austin College’” 


Presbyterian College 
-“While We Live We Serve” 


Belhaven College 


“Not to Be Ministered unto but to 
Minister” “Founded in 1911" 


Flora Macdonald College 
“The Training of Women for Christ’” 


Agnes Scott College 


“Add to your Faith Virtue and to 
Virtue Knowledge” 











